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LILY'S GRAMMAR. 
(Concluded from p. 442.) 

In Dr. Ward’s preface to his revised edition of 
the Grammar, reasons are given for thinking that 
there must have been an edition put forth by royal 
authority before the earliest (1542) that he had 
been able to meet with. His conclusion is proved 
to be just by the existence of a copy dated 1540 in 
the Library of Lambeth. A full description of 
it is given in Maitland’s Early Printed Books 
(1843), p. 207 and p. 385. It is a quarto, beau- 
tifully printed on vellum by Thomas Berthelet, 
and would seem, from some special adornments, to 
have been a copy prepared for the use of the young 
Prince Edward himself. The address, familiar to 
readers of later editions, “To exhort every man 
to the learning of grammar,” &c., is not found in 
this edition of 1540, nor in that of 1542 (a fine 
copy of which, also on vellum, is in the Library of | 
the British Museum); but instead of it is one in 
Latin, “Totius Angliz Ludimagistris ac Gram- | 





matic Prieceptoribus.” A valuable fragment of | original matter :—the “Propria que Maribus”; 


Introduction of Grammar, generally to be vsed in 
the Kynges Maiesties dominions, for the bryngynge 
vp of all those that entende to atteyne the know- 
lege of the Latine tongue. An. Domini 1548,” 
The royal proclamation (on the reverse of the title- 
page), after setting forth the inconveniences from 
various grammars being used, goes on to say that 
now, “by the aduise of our entierly beloued 
vncle Edward duke of Somerset, Gouernour of our 
Roial person, & protector of al our Realmes & 
Dominions & subiectes, & other of our priuy 
coiisel, we haue thought good to establish the 
same, that this one kynd of grammar, printed by 
our well beloued subiect Reynold Wolfe, our 
printer of Latin, Greke, & Hebrue, shuld be 
openly and priuately redde to al kynd of lerners in 
euery gramar schole & other places of techyng, 
and the same and none other to be vsed.” On 
the second leaf begins the advertisement to the 
reader, “ To exhort every man,” &c. It is thus 
apparent that there is no very good reason for 
calling any modified form of the Grammar “ King 
Edward VI.’s,” as has often been done; since 
Edward VI. did no more than continue what his 
father had begun. The great change had been made 


j in the edition of 1540, and the Latin address pre- 
| fixed to that speaks of it as one which the king 


“hac lege euulgandam sanciuit, ut non aliam q’ 
hanc unam intra ditionis suze pomeria discipulis 
uestris prelegeretis.” It is thus more truly 
Henry VIIL.’s Grammar than Edward VI.’s, though 
it was a kind of royal spoliation in either case thus 
to appropriate and alter the work of Colet, Lily, 
and their coadjutors. Instead of “ Joannes is my 
proper name,” in the examples of nouns, it is now 
“Edvardus is my proper name”; and in fact, 
taking also into account the alterations in the 
religious rudiments prefixed, we might fairly call 
the Grammar, in this its second stage, an import- 
ant document of state, closely connected with the 
Reformation. In Cardwell’s Synodalia (i. p. 128) 
will be found a collection of canons, signed in 
1571 by the Upper House of Convocation, in 
which, among other things, it is directed that 
schoolmasters shall teach no grammar, save only 
that which the King’s Majesty had ordered to be 
read. Still, even in its royal dress, we may trace 
the outlines of the earlier form. The “ Introduc- 
tion of the Eight Parts of Latine Speech ” answers 
to the old “ Accidence” of Dean Colet—“ Paule’s 
Accidence,” as it was often called; the “Con- 
struction of the Eight Parts of Speech” answers to 
the English “ Syntax” of Lily ; while the “ Bre- 
vissima Institutio,” though to some degree a com- 
plete Latin grammar of itself, includes much of the 


? 


four leaves, described by Dr. Maitland (ubi sup., | Thomas Robertson’s metrical rules for heteroclites 


p. 426), also in the Lambeth Library, shows us the | 


Grammar as it was in the next reign, soon after 
Edward VI.’s accession. Its title is: “A shorte 


(in the edition of 1651 end some others wrongly 
assigned to “Rob. Robinson”); the “As in 
Presenti”; the “De Constructione Octe Partium 
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Orationis’ ‘expanding Lily’s short Latin “ Syn- 
tax”); anc the like. Towards the close of this 
second period of the history of the Grammar, in 
1732, Dr. ‘ohn Ward, one of the Gresham pro- 
fessors, ‘was employed by the booksellers, who 
were paten'ces for printing Lily’s Grammar of the 
Latin tonge, to give a correct edition of it, purged 
of the numerous errors which had crept into all 
the former” (Literary Anecdotes, v. p. 520). 
Among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum Library are two thin volumes (Nos. 6212 
and 6218) in which Dr. Ward’s memoranda and 
correspondence on the subject are preserved. His 
preface contains a good deal of information on the 
history of the Grammar. 

The beginning of what I have called its third 
stage I am not able to fix with accuracy. That is 
to say, T am not sure of the date of the first edition 
of the Eton Latin Grammar; but I believe it to 
have been 1758. Eton then made as free with the 
royal Grammar of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
as those princes had done with the rudimentary 
one of Colet and Lily, though by placing her 
lilies on the title-page she may be said to have still, 
in a manner, stamped it with the maker’s name.* 
The work in this its modern form is so familiar to 
all that, as space is short, I will only call attention 
to one interesting copy. It is one of the edition 
of 1775, which bears on the last page the signa- 
ture “Wesley,” along with a rude drawing of a 
coach and horses. This is certified, by a letter 
from the Rev. F. F. Haslewood, to be the earliest 
known autograph of the great Duke of Wellington. 
The copy is in the British Museum. 

I will now briefly set down the dates of such 
editions as are in the Library of St. Paul’s School. 
They are: 1515 (the “ Absolutissimus,” no printer’s 
name or place), 1532 (“ Absolutissimus,” Paris), 
1655 (“ A Short Introduction ”), 1673, 1678, 1687, 
1709, 1717, 1721, 1732? (Ward’s edition, no date), 
1733, 1738, 1778, 1784, 1799, 1809, 1811, 
1819, 1825, 1850, 1858. The last of these was an 
edition prepared by the late Dr. Kynaston, in 
which the effort was made to restore to St. Paul’s 
School the use and credit of the text-book 
originally its own. Merely to show through how 
many editions the Grammar has passed (though this 
list does not pretend to be nearly complete), I may 
add that I possess those of 1529, 1530 (a volume 
for which I have to thank Mr. John Holgate : it 
contains also a curious “ De Disciplina et Puero- 
rum Institutione”), 1557, 1651, and 1776; and 
have also particulars, more or less complete, of 
about fifty other editions. The Library of St. 

* Asmall engraving, commonly taken to be a portrait 
of Lily, represents him as resting his right hand on a 
closed book, held upright, on the cover of which is a lily, 
slipped. Below is “ Vera G. L. effigies, wtatis sux 52, 
1520.” In one corner is a coat of arms, a chevron 
between three lilies. 





Paul’s School, I regret to say, though it possesses 
two early editions of Lily’s “ Syntax,” has so far 
no copy of the still rarer “ Accidence ” or “ Coleti 
seditio.” J. H. Lurtoy. 
St. Paul’s School Library. 
Erratum.—In last week’s number, p. 441, col. 2, 
line 17 from bottom, for “followed” read preceded, 


Early editions of Lilly’s Grammar being of 
excessive rarity, Mr. Lupron’s interesting article 
on the subject induces me to send you a brief 
account of one in my library, which, so far as I 
know, is unique. It is in small quarto, the title- 
page (in a woodcut border) as follows :— 

“s.p.txvit. A Shorte Introduction of Grammar 
generally to be vsed: compiled and set forth, for the 
bringing vp of all those that intende to attaine the 
knowledge of the Latine tongue.” 

At the end is Wolfe’s imprint, also dated 1568. 
Then comes the second part, the “ Brevissima 
Institutio,” also printed by Wolfe in 1568. Both 
parts are quite perfect and in beautiful condition. 
There are several distinct evidences that Shake- 
speare was taught out of this Grammar, and I like 
to think that the present book may be a copy of 
the edition which was in use at the grammar- 
school at Stratford-on-Avon when he was imbibing 
his “little Latin and less Greek.” 

J. O. Hatiiwet.-Paituirrs. 


THE “ROUEN” ROLL OF ARMS. 

This is one of several well-known copies of 
ancient rolls of arms which, so far as I can gather, 
have never been printed. The coats comprising it 
are doubtless to be found recorded in most ordi- 
naries, but without references to the source 
whence they were derived. Mr. Papworth, in his 
new Ordinary, essayed to make up for the want of 
references in Glover’s Ordinary and kindred com- 
pilations by sending the inquirer, in the matter of 
exch coat, direct to the very roll or authority from 
which it appeared, with greater or less probability, 
that Glover and others had obtained their know- 
ledge of it. Unfortunately, Mr. Papworth’s death 
before the work was finished has perhaps rendered 
the latter portion incomplete in this respect. 

The “ Rouen” roll of arms gives the names and 
coat armour of only the most distinguished persons 
in the English army present at the siege of Rouen. 
For a much more extended list of those of our 
countrymen who took part in the campaigns of 
that period, the inquirer is referred to the muster 
roli of combatants at the battle of Agincourt, 
called the “ Agincourt” Roll, and preserved in the 
Public Record Office (Exchequer, Treasury of 
Receipt, Miscellanea, No. 43/9). Those who are 
prevented from consulting the original, by reason 
of not being acquainted with the handwriting of 
the time, will find an excellent substitute in > 
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Tae “Otp Countess or Desmonp.” — It 
was only quite lately that I happened to see 
Mr. Walford’s second series of Tales of Great 
Families, reprinted from the Queen newspaper. 
When the tale of the “old, old countess” appeared 
in that journal, knowing that a good many young 
people would take their notions of Irish history 
from it, I wrote to Mr. Walford, calling his atten- 
tion to certain errors, and pointing out to him the 
Carew MSS. and other sources of information, 
written and printed. As I signed my name in 
full to my letter, I am at a loss to understand why 
Mr. Walford in his reprint mysteriously alludes 
to it as having been written by “a lady signing 
herself M. A. H.” After quoting the information 
I communicated to him, he goes on to say :— 

“In reference to the above communication a lady 
whose family own large property in the south of Ireland 
writes to me: ‘I don’t know on what authority M. A. H. 
states that the Countess of Desmond, widow of the six- 
teenth earl (Gerald), was in dire distress, for Elizabeth and 
afterwards James I. paid her a pension as Countess of 
Desmond. I never heard of any of the sixteenth earl’s 
daughters being married except two, the one to Viscount 
Clare and the other to Valentine Broune, ancestor of the 
Earl of Kenmare,’” 

It is possible that a lady’s or a gentleman’s 
“ propputty” may be large, and yet his or her 
knowledge of history small. ‘“ Propputty ” apart, 
however, I believe that I can justly claim to have 
a better knowledge of the history both of my native 
county of Kerry and of the Geraldines than 
either Mr. Walford or his lady friend. My autho- 
rity for the dire distress of the Countess of Desmond 
is one that it will be hard to dispute, being no 
other than the countess herself. In Mr. H. C. 
Hamilton’s valuable Calendar of the Irish State 
Papers is the following abstract of one of her 
many appeals for aid :— 

“Feb. 10, 1586/7. Elinor, Countess of Desmond, to 
Lord Burghley. Albeit I have long since written unto 


your honor both of my greate miserye and also how I | 


was barred by my Lord Deputye not to make claim to 
my thirds or joynture, yet nowe I am enforced through 
extreme povertie to make my moan unto your honor. At 
this present my miserie is such that my five children and 
myself liveth in want of meat, drink and clothes, have 
no house or dwelling wherein I with them may rest, 


neither the aid of brother or kinsmen to relieve our 





* The crescent sable in G. 


neceasity, which is so miserable that I see my poore 
children in a manner starve before me.” 

It is true that ultimately Queen Elizabeth 
granted the countess and her daughters (whose 
names and marriages are all given in Archdall’s 
Lodge, vol. i.) a small pension, and James I. did 
the same, but, as usual with Irish pensions in old 
times, they were constantly in arrear, so that we 
find the countess again petitioning the English 
Privy Council in 1588/9 as follows :— 

“ Soe it is, most honnorable, that notwithstanding the 
same graunt your Oratrix doth live in most lamentable 
sort, by reason she is not duely paid of her said pension, 
having received since the graunt therof but one hundred 
pounds, which she did owe for her diet long before that 
tyme: Since which tyme she ranne in credit untill 
Easter. Her creditors being not paid of their former 
debt, would no further let her have meat, drink, nor any 
further necessaries, Soe that bitherto your Oratrix, 
beinge in the meane time spent even to the uttermoste, 
feeleth such extreame penury that she and her poore 
familye are like to perishe for wante of food.” 

Mr. Hardinge, M.R.I.A., and Mr. Samthill 
have long ago conclusively proved that this 
Elinor, Countess Dowager of Desmond, visited 
the Courts of Elizabeth and James I. to obtain 
payment of this pension, and that from a confused 
tradition of her visits arose the legend of the myth- 
ical “old, old” Countess Catherine’s visit to England. 
Mr. Walford’s reprint of his tale about her is still 
full of serious errors. I may add that the de- 
scendants of Earl Gerald through his daughter, 
Lady Catherine, wife of Lord Clare, without 
counting any of those who descend from his other 
daughters, are well-nigh innumerable in this 
county of Kerry alone, as may be seen by the 
pedigree of the Knight of Kerry in the Journal 
of the Royal Historical and Archeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland for July, 1876. 

Mary Acyes Hickson. 

“Tre Book ; or, Procrastinatep Memorrs.” 
By Mrs. Serres.—At the risk of your readers 
quoting against me old John Taylor’s capital poem, 
and exclaiming,— 

“ By gar! here’s Monsieur Tonson come again,” 
I am induced by renewed interest in the Princess 
Olive romance to appeal to them to assist me in 
discovering a copy of one of her books, which I all 
but discovered through “ N. & Q.” about six years 
since. In “N. & Q.,” 5" S. ii. 409, I have shown 
how, through the courtesy of Mr. Bares, of Bir- 
| mingham, I received from him acutting froma book- 
seller’s catalogue, which ran as follows : “ Curious. 
| —The Book ; or, Proscrastinated Memoirs. 12mo., 
| half cf., 1812, 2s. The character of Lady Messa- 
| lina is the most prominent in the book.” The 
| cutting was from a catalogue of Mr. Salkeld, of 
| Orange Street, Red Lion Square, who most 
| obligingly traced the volume as being sold by him 





_— | to Mr. George Zair, of Birmingham. This gentle- 


man, to whom I took the liberty of applying for 
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a sight of the volume, with great kindness and 
courtesy informed me that on reading and finding 
it dull and immoral, he believed he had thrown it 
behind the fire or otherwise got rid of it, adding, 
most considerately, that if “the book ever should 
turn up I should become its owner.” 

I regret to say that the book has not turned 
up. But the existence of the book being thus 
established, I am induced to beg you to allow me 
to bring my want once more before your readers, 
to whose courtesy I have on two recent occasions 
been indebted for securing books of which I was in 
search, Wituiam J. Tuoms. 

P.S.—Forgive my suggesting that in the early 
days of “ N. & Q.” it had a special division headed 
“Books Wanted,” which was discontinued for 
reasons which no longer exist, and that I believe 
its revival would be acceptable to many corre- 
spondents as well as to bookbuyers and booksellers 
generally. 


Jonny Toomasey.—In “N. & Q.,” 5” S. 
465, I called attention to some particulars of in- 
terest in connexion with Tarvin parish church, 
and perhaps I may be allowed to return to the 
old Cheshire village i in order to seek some light on 
the life of a m: aster of its Grammar School in the 
early part of the last century, whose monument 
on the south exterior wall of the church I have 
often read with admiration. The inscription is as 
follows :— 


“ Near to this Stone lie the Remains of John 

Thomasen for 36 years Master of this Grammar 

School in that capacity approved and Eminent 

but highly Excelling in all the varieties of 

Writing and wonderfully so in the Greek Character. 

Specime ns of his Ingenuity are tres asured up not 

only in the Cabinets of The Curious but in 

publick Libraries throughout the Kingdom. 

He had the Honour to transcribe for Her 

Majesty Queen Anne, The Icon Basilike of Her 

Royal Grandfather : Invaluable Copies also of 

Pindar, Anacreon, Theocritus, Epictetus 

Hippocrates aphorisms, and That finished piece 

The Shield of Achilles (as described by Homer) 

are among the productions of his celebrated Pen. 

As his incomparable performances acquired 

him the Esteem and Friendship of the Great and 

Learned so his affability and Humanity gained 

him the Goodwill of all his acquaintance, and 

the Decease of so much private worth is 

regretted as a public Loss. 

Obiit 25 Jan. 17— 
Dum mortale perit—” 

This epitaph is given in Lysons’s Cheshire, but 
inaccurately. From it, however, I learn that the 
date of Thomasen’s death (now undecipherable) 
was 1740, and his age fifty-four years ; and in 
Camden the full Latin sentence runs “Dum 
mortale perit, littera scripta manet.” 

Was Thomasen a Cheshire man, and if so, how 
did the fame of the Tarvin schoolmaster reach the 
ears of Queen Anne? His portrait lies before me 





nee write. It represents a pleasant, open-faced 
man, of about forty years, with well-powdered 
wig. The engraving is by “ T. W. Crane, Lithog., 
Chester, from an original picture at Vale Royal | 
of Thomasson the famous calligrapher | whose tomb 
and epitaph now exist in Tarvin Church.” 
Wittiam Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Dersrysuire Epitaras.—The following lines 
are inscribed in Norton churchyard, on a grave- 
stone erected to the memory of “ Peter, son of the 
Rev. Peter Robinson,” who died April 22, 1811, 
aged thirty. I much wish to know whether they 
are original, or simply adopted from some other 
epitaph. The brother who put up the monument 
was the Rev. Robert Robinson, M.A., for a long 
period curate in sole charge of the neighbouring 
parish of Whittington. 

* Favour'd of Heaven whose race is soonest run, 

Happy the man whose task is quickest done. 

O if that task but gains thy Master's praise 

Little it recks how long or short thy days, 

Eternity is thine, ’tis thine to prove 

The joy of Angels and thy Saviour’s love. 

May I who saw thee sinking to the tomb 

Prepare my soul to meet its final doom, 

And with a brother’s care thy memory rave 

By this last tribute o’er thy early grave.” 
[Cf. “ Whom the gods love die young.”] 

Under the great yew-tree in the churchyard of 
Darley in the Dale is the following succinct little 
inscription :— 

“ Hic 
reponuntur cinera 
Georgii Green 
Ludimagistri Darleghensis 
qui Mortalitatis Tunicam exuit 
7ber* 4 1757 statis 64.” 

In Brampton Churchyard :— 

“ Hic jacet eorpus Petri Littlewood clerici nuper hic 
Curati qui clemens et vite integer mortem obiit 3° die 
Maii Anno Xtatis suze xxx°. Item Soror ejus uxor 
Godfridi Stevenson nuper de Wadshelf que obiit 29 die 
Aprilis Anno Domi’ 1745. Provecta ztate 70. Eyoi rd 
(aro0aveivt) xépdog.” 

In Bolsover Churchyard :— 

“In memory of Catherine the daughter of James 

William and Elizabeth Valentine, who but twenty days 
before said, ‘I will go to Heaven,’ and which is pre- 
sumed was fulfilled on the 12% day of January, 1316, 
being the day on which she closed this mortal life, aged 
4 years and 3 months.” 
With this epitaph may be compared a much 
earlier one, recorded in Hunter’s South Yorkshire 
(vol. ii. p. 237) as to be found in Cawthorne 
Church :— 

“ William, eldest son of William Green, of Mickle- 
thwaite, Gent., returned home the 6" day of Septembzr, 
1686, statis 6, whose expression two days before he 
died was, Heaven is Home.” 

CLK. 





~~ * Should apparently be “ Tbris.” 
+ This word is nearly obliterated. 
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A Cuvurcn potiutep sy Murper.—In Baker's 
Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 275, particulars are 
given of the church of Braunston being polluted 


by murder during the episcopate of Oliver Sutton, | 


Bishop of Lincoln, who in the year 1290 granted 

a licence of reconciliation to the rector; but, for 

some reasons which we know not, this ceremony 

appears to have been at that time omitted, for in 

1209 the same bishop gave a new commission to 

the Abbot of Croxton to perform it. J. 8. 
Northampton. 


Latin Version or Gray’s “Enecy” sy THE 


LATE Lorp Cuier Justice Cocxsury.—Refer- | 


ence is made to this by the Hon. Mr. Justice G. 
Denman in the dedication of his own version of 
the Elegy into Greek elegiacs. Was Sir A. E. 
Cockburn’s version published? If not, I hope to 
be excused adding that I should feel deeply obliged 
by any brother correspondent of “ N. & Q.” favour- 
ing me with the loan of a private copy for a short 
time. A Latin version of the Elegy has lately 
been printed for private circulation by Rev. J. 
Pycroft, of Brighton. P, J. F. Gantitvoy. 
Cheltenham, 


A New Worp.—A writer in the Cornhill (Octo- 
ber, 1880) is of opinion that : “ At times sisters, or 
even friends seen often together, can very heighten- 
ingly set off one another in male eyes.” See 
Falling in Love, p. 477. Sr. Swirnry. 


** Dyramism.”—May I through your columns 
protest against the indiscriminate coining of words 
from Greek? It seems to me in this matter that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing.” In the 
Daily News of November 20 occurs this passage : 
“The seismograph on Mount Vesuvius indicates 
great subterranean dynamism.” The word pre- 
suppeses a verb dvvapiw, which is not found, so 
far as I know. Furthermore, the word is not 
wanted ; force, or some such word, expresses quite 
asmuch, The same number also contains “duttable 
goods,” F. C, Binxseck Terry. 


Tue Pairoroaicat Society’s Dicrionary.— 
Among Dr. Murray’s wants the following are men- 
tioned in his forthcoming annual address to the 
Philologieal Society. Some of our readers may 
be able and willing to supply them :— 

“Terms Wanted.—One of the commonest phenomena 
in the history of English words is the dropping of an 
initial toneless vowel, usually a-, e-, or i. Thus adown 
has become down; amend, mend; around, round; 
attire, tir aluvum, larum; alembic, limbeck; alone, 
lone ; estate, state ; esquire, squire; estop, stop; escape, 
scape; elumine, lima; imong, mongler); iwork, work ; 
iclept, clept ; and thus poets still make above, "hove ; 
against, ‘gainst ; among,’mong. We want a name for 
the ph netic phenomenon, and especially a descriptive 
adjective for these shortened forms, indicating the way 
in which the initial toneless vowel is, as it were, ‘let go.’ 
The editor can think of nothing better than to call the 


phenomenon aphesis (from Gr. agenpr), and the resulting 
forms aphetic forms. He will be glad if any one can 
suggest anything better, as the terms are required on 
almost every page of the Dictionary. 

“‘He also wants a good English word for the French 
mot d'occasion, indicating a word invented for the nonce. 
Many such words have become famous in themselves ; 
many others thus invented ‘for the occasion’ have won 
general acceptance and passed into common use. An 
appropriate English name is greatly wanted for them. 

** Works to be Read.—The reading for the Dictionary 
having now nearly reached the end of its second year, it 
is desirable that during the year which remains for its 
completion all important works should be finished. Our 
wants now !ie not so much amcng the words of general 
literature as among the special terms of art, science, 
commerce, games, manufactures, and the like. 
| “In particular we shall be glad of all and every 
assistance in reading early books or articles on astro- 
nomy, chemistry and alchemy, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, mechanica, machinery, civil engineering, 
geology, manufactures, commerce, insurance, maritime 
law, farming, electricity, telegraphy, engineering. mili- 
tary tactics, grammar, music, dress, games, and sports 
(especially eighteenth century). Such books may not 
be interesting reading, but all who try find it interesting 
to extract them for the Dictionary. 

“The early Transactions of the learned societies should 
be read to catch the first appearance of terms which 
have since become familiar, and especially the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society. The works 
ot Robert Recorde, sixteenth century, are still to be 
read ; so, to name a modern book, is Todd and Bowman's 
Physiological Anatomy. Among early grammars not 
read are Bullokar’s and Lilys. The Statutes of the 
Realm ought to afford many words. 

“ Friends having books on any of these subjects which 
they cannot themselves undertake to read will greatly 
oblige by lending them to the editor, who feels that he 
has not yet received in this respect the assistance which 
might easily be given to him, and which was go liberally 
given to his predecessors twenty years ago.” 


Rueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Lorp Bacon as A Lawyer.—‘It was, we 
believe, Lord Bacon” (says 2 writer in the Daily 
News, Dec. 4, 1880) “ who was censured for con- 
founding the right of free fishery with that of 
common piscary.” The authority for this state- 
ment is, 1 suppose, the following passage in Lord 
Macaulay’s essay, not Lord Macaulay himself, who 
did not mean, I think, to state it as a fact, but only 
to instance it as a specimen of a kind of know- 
ledge which it would certainly have become Bacon 
to be, and in which perhaps he was, deficient :— 

“No reports are more readily believed than those 
which disparage genius and soothe the envy of conscious 
mediocrity. It must have been inexpressibly consoling 
to a stupid rerjeant—the forerunner of him who 150 
| years later ‘shook his head at Murray as a wit’—to 
| know that the most profound thinker and the most 
accomplished oratur of his age was very imperfectly 
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acquainted with the law touching lastard eigné and 
mulier puisné, and confounded the right of free fishery 
with that of common piscary.” 
But is there any other authority for it? Lord 
Macaulay says nothing of the “ censure.” 

J.5S. 


“Tae MILLER AND THE Kino’s Davcnater.” 
—Jamieson, in his Popular Ballads and Songs, 
1806, i. 315, prints a copy of “ The Miller and the 
King’s Daughter,” as from the second edition of 
Musarum Delicie, 1656. This copy presents two 
or three slight variations from Dr. Rimpavtt’s 
broadside of the same date, which is printed in 
“N. & Q.,” 1" 5. v. 591, and also from the copy 
in the 1817 repriyt of Wit Restored (1658). The 
reprint of Musarum Delicie in the latter volume 
has not the ballad of “ The Miller and the King’s 
Daughter,” and yet it was made with care by a 
person who had both the edition of 1655 and that 
of 1656 in his hands, which differ not in the least 
as to contents, according to that editor. Is there, 
nevertheless, a copy of Musarum Delicie, 1656, 
which contains the ballad in question ? 

F, J.C. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


A Busu tHe Sicx or an Ave-nouse.—The 
following verse, alluding to the practice of hanging 
out a bush as the sign of a house of entertainment, 
occurs in Legends of London, a series of tales, a 
“ new edition” of which was published by Henry 
Colburn & Richard Bentley in 1832. I am 
anxious to know whether it is a scrap of old 
poetry or whether it owes its origin to the wits of 
the author of the book wherein it occurs :— 

“ He that will an ale-house keep 
Must three things have in store: 
A hogsbead of ale his guests to regale, 
And a bush to hang at his door ; 
A hostess to fill the tankard at will, 
And what can a man wish more ? 
Merry hearts, 
Aye, what can a man wish more 
Vol. i. p. 19. 
Anon. 

Epmvunp Berry Goprrey.— What is the reason 
that this unfortunate man is never allowed to have 
his proper Christian names? The error began 
soon, for Pepys calls him “Sir Edmund Bury 
Godfry,” in an entry in his Diary under May 26, 
1669. Bishop Burnet writes of him as “Sir 
Edmond-Bury Godfrey.” The temptation to con- 
found his name with that of the town of St. Ed- 
mundsbury seems to have been irresistible, and so 
continues. Macaulay calls him “ Edmondsbury,” 
and Mr. Green, at any rate in the first edition of 
his History, maintains the misnomer. An F.S.A., 
ante, p. 428, speaks of him as “ Edmundbury.” 
The fact is that he was called after his two god- 


7) 





| 





fathers, John Berrie, Esq., Captain of the Foot | 


Harrison, the King’s Embroiderer. This is duly 
recorded in the diary of his father, Thomas God- 
frey, who adds, “They named my son Edmund 
Berrie, the one’s name and the other’s Christian 
name.” This and other interesting matters relating 
to the family of Godfrey will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1848. 
VEBNA. 


“ CaRMINATIVE.”—I was under the impression 
that this word was of somewhat recent introduc- 
tion into our language, but I lately met with it in 
Swift’s poem, Strephon and Chloe, 1731. On 
referring to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, | found 
that he quotes Swift and also Dr. Arbuthnot 
for the use of the word. Was Dr. Arbuthnot the 
first to employ it in English? What is its deriva- 
tion? The word is not in Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary, 
Johnson says, “it is supposed to be so called, as 
having vim carminis, the power of a charm.” 
Ogilvie, in the Imperial Dict., derives it from 
carmen, and adds “ because among the ancients 
its operation was accompanied by the singing of a 
stanza.” I wonder what authority he has for the 
assertion. Littré and Beaujean’s French Dic- 
tionary has “ Carminatif, b. lat. carminativus, du 
lat. carminare, carder, atténuer.” This appears a 
more probable derivation. The first two may 
interest Prof. Skeat, if he is not already acquainted 
with them. F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Navat Dvret.—I have lately seen, in a print 
shop in Orchard Street, an engraving of a spirited 
picture by George Carter, representing the end of 
an action between the British frigate Quebec, Capt. 
Farmer, and the French frigate Surveillante, M. 
Couébic. The Quebec is on fire, and the crew are 
taking to the boats, but the Union Jack is still 
flying. The French frigate is, like its antagonist, 
dismasted and also hopelessly disabled, but the 
white Bourbon flag on the staff at her helm has 
not been struck ; the French crew are escaping, 
and mostly saving themselves on spars, The en- 
graving is dated 1780. Where can I find details 
of this engagement? It occurred before the period 
of our naval history so impartially chronicled by 
James in his Naval History. Atpan Doran. 


Tue Girsy EquIvVALENT For THE Lity.— What 
is the gipsy equivalent for our flower the lily, which 
would have been used by gipsies in Enyland 
during the seventeenth century? Crxq Mars. 


Tse Emsctems of tHE Four Evancetists.— 
From the fourth century these emblems have been 
the man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle. Is there any 
proof of the truth of the tradition that these four em- 
blems were previously assigned to the four divisions 
of the army of Israel? No doubt each tribe had 


Company of the town of Lidd, and Mr. Edmund | its own standard, with the ensign of its father’s 
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house, but I can find no account of the four divi- 

sions bearing standards with the emblems now 

associated with SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 

John. J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield, 


“ Curnoarp.”—Can any of your readers cite an 
instance in which this word is used in its etymo- 
logical meaning ? Cu. Ev. Ma. 


Latin Lives.—Can any of your readers give 
the origin and meaning of these singular lines !— 
* Quod fuit esse quod est quod, 
Non fuit ease quod esse ; 
Esse quod est non esse qui od 
Est non esse erit case. 
G. F. W. M 


Green or Woortron, NEAR ABINGDON, CO. 
Berxs.—Where can I, if anywhere, refer to a 
pedigree of this fumily ? H, M. G. 


Tue Firra or November ann GrEGORIAN 
Music.—A suggestion of Mr. Frank J. Sawyer, 
in the Musical Standard of November 27th, seems 
worthy of remark. Mr. Sawyer thinks the chant 
sung by the boys in Guy Fawkes processions 
(“ Remember, remember,” &c.) was intended to 
parody Gregorian music, and thus to ridicule the 
Roman Catholics. He supports this theory by 
musical illustrations. Can any of your corre- 
spondents throw any light on the matter ? 

Lex. 

Brighton. 

Tne Sremy FAmity, FORMERLY oF CLACK- 
MANNANSHIRE.—I shall be greatly obliged for any 
information regarding this family. Report says 
one of the family was burnt as a witch during the 
seventeenth century. Is this authenticated } 

G, O. Hate. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Hicu-tows: Hesstans.—Do these names for 
different sorts of boots mean properly what they 
seem to mean, viz., that the one comes up high on 
the ancle for a low boct, and that the other was 
originally worn by the Hessians? I doubt whether 
this is so, but would be glad to have the opinion 
of others. A. 5S. P 


Nvumismatic.—Medal. Obv.: legend, “Carolvs. 


XII. D. G. Rex . Sve”; field, bust in profile to right 
| any of your readers inform me concerning Nicholas 
| Ball, who was connected with, and wrote for, one 
| of the Dublin papers about 1810-30—Saunders’s 


in armour. Rev.: legend, “ Danos. Devs. Ex- 
pvlit . Vitor”; field, crest an eagle’s head to left, 
crowned, in an oval, on what resembles a mile- 
stone; clouds right and left above, a rel 
plant to left, and a sprig to right on ground ; 

“D, 28. Febr. A. 1710” ; edge plain. What docs 
this refer to? Is it in the British Museum ; if so, 
where ? ." STAVENHAGEN JONES, 

79, Carlton Hill, 


[If in the ng in the Department of Coins and 
Medals.) 


. IT, Dgc. 11, '80, 





Artnur Morpny in 1752 started the Gray’s 

Tnn Journal. For forty-three years he professed 
to be a barrister ; whether he practised or not I 
do not know. He was refused call by Gray’s 
Inn, and also by the Temple, on the ground 
of his having been an actor, for he had played 
Othello at Covent Garden in October, 1754. At 
last, in or about 1762, he obtained his call from 
Lincoln’s Inn; was appointed a Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy, and died at the age of seventy-five 
in Knightsbridge, 14, Queen’s Row, on June 18, 
1805. Are there any reasons known for his styling 
his journal the Gray’s Inn Journal? It was dis- 
continued in 1754, eight years before he became 
a barrister. 

Tom Moore, who completed Murphy's transla- 
tion of Sallust, and published it in 1807, says that 
Churchill was “not so far out” in writing of 
Murphy that “ dulness marked him for a mayor.” 
Is not this an entirely unfounded judgment? The 
man who could write Dashwood’s speech in Know 
your own Mind could not have been really dull. 

What does Lord Macaulay mean by saying, 
“ Murphy was supposed to understand the temper 
of the wit as well as any man of his time”? 

C. A. Warp. 


SALAMANDERS AS ARMORIAL Bearincs.—On 
visiting Stevington Church in co. Bedford I found 
on the floor of the centre aisle a good brass of a man 
in armour standing on a lion with the following in- 
scription beneath him: “Orate pro ai’a Thome Salle 
armig’i q. obiit xxi die mens’ ap’lis anno dn’i 
mccccxxu.,” and on each side of his head a coat 
of arms bearing two animals crossing each other in 
saltire, which I at first took, from their appearance, 
to be intended for lizards, but the vicar of the 
parish, coming in, informed me that the name of 
the gentleman was no doubt Salle (I had thought 
it was Falle), and that they were intended for 
salamanders. Can any of your correspondents 
inform me as to this very curious coat of arms, and 
what the family of Salle had to do with the parish 
of Stevinton, or, as it is now spelt, Stevington, in 
co. Bedford } D. G. C. E. 

[Could the animals have been Jions? Cf. Sall, in Gen. 
Armory, 1878 : “ Gu., two lions pass, gard. arg., a border 
engr. of the last. } 





Nicnotas Batt : an Irisn Journatist.—Can 


News Letter, I believe? He died, I am informed, 


x., | April 5, 1853, and was buried at Valentia, co. 


Kerry. Information as to his parentage is par- 
| ticularly desired. H. B. 
5, Red Hill, Chislehurst, Kent. 


“Lavs T1B1.”—This, as shown by Britten and 
| Holland in their English Plant Names, was in the 
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sixteenth century and up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth the popular name of the narcissus 
(V. biflorus, W.). How did it come to be given 
to this flower ? F. 


“ Miser.”—Is there any ground for supposing 
that this word is not the Latin miser, a miserable 
person, but a more modern form of Old English 
micher, a penurious person? Is the phonetic 
change admissible ? A. &. P. 


Heratpic.— What family bears, or bore, the 
arms, A bend (or bendlet) between six cross 
crosslets fitchy ? H. Kirk. 

Sleaford, 

{Allowing for the absence of tinctures, this may be 
the original coat of Howard, as borne by the Lords 
Howard, whose title fell into abeyance, 1777.] 


BICKNELL AND BrookviLie.—In an American 
book I read that Bicknell, a surname which occurs 
on a brass of the year 1493, is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon becc, a brook, and that nell is equi- 
valent to ville—in short, that Bicknell and Brook- 
ville are identical. I shall be obliged for any 
information your correspondents will give me. 

A. 5S. BICKNELL. 

23, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

Existing Pacans.—I am anxious to ascertain 
the name of a town or small district, situated, I 
believe, in the north of Asia Minor, the inhabitants 
of which still worship the old Roman deities. 
Even now these people, to the best of my know- 
ledge, adhere to that faith which has exercised 
such a wide influence over the world. X. 


AvtTuors or QuoratTions WanTED.— 


“ Fair are the scenes in the land I love, 
Where pine and heather grow.” 2 
A. B. 


Replies. 


DID NAPOLEON I, LEAVE A LEGACY TO 
CANTILLON? 
(6% §S. ii. 387. 

The question raised under thistitleby Mr. Penny 
must practically be considered under three heads ; 
1. Did Napoleon leave 10,000 francs to Cantillon? 
2. Was the legacy paid? and 3. If so, by whom was 
it paid? With respect to the first point there is no 
good ground for doubting that, in writing the fourth 
codicil to his will, on April 24, 1821, Napoleon 
desired his executors to pay “ ten thousand francs 
to the sub-officer Cantillon, who has undergone a 
trial upon the charge of attempting to assassinate 
Lord Wellington, of which he was pronounced 
innocent.” It must not be forgotten that Napo- 
leon wrote this a few days before his death, when 
he was in a high state of nervous excitement, and 
when certainly labouring under a kind of mental 





derangement. His thoughts were full of the idea 
of assassination. He had previously said in his 
will, made on April 15, 1821, “I die prematurely, 
assassinated by the English Oligarchy,” and he 
was full of the idea that this “ assassination ” was 
about to be shortly effected. The legacy taken by 
itself alone would not have much importance ; it 
was a small bequest to an “old soldier” who had 
been accused of an odious and unsoldierlike 
action, of which the legal tribunal declared him 
innocent. But Napoleon wrote on, and gave im- 
portance to the bequest, by a remarkable passage, 
in which it is evident that his own private halluci- 
nation wholly overpowered the loyal feelings of an 
honourable soldier; and hesays practically, “ What 
would have been the harm if he had assassinated 
Wellington?” Napoleon certainly left the legacy, 
and in doing so used expressions which he would 
not have done with an unclouded intellect. 

With respect to the second question, Was the 
legacy paid? there also appears to be no doubt 
but that it was paid. It is distinctly stated in the 
report published in the Montteur of May 6, 1855, 
that this legacy had been paid, and with a certain 
arrear of interest, amounting to 354 francs. As 
regards the third point, By whom was this 
legacy paid !—which in truth means, Was it 
paid out of funds in the hands of Napoleon’s 
executors, or was it paid out of national funds at 
the desire and by the distinct authority of Napo- 
leon III ?—the parliamentary debate in the House 
of Commons of February 12, 1858, may be quoted 
as giving an answer. Lord Palmerston said, in 
reply to Mr. Stirling’s question, “ The statement 
that this money was paid under the sanction and 
by the authority of the present Emperor of the 
French is absolutely false ; there is not the slight- 
est foundation forit...... The money was paid by 
the executors of Napoleon prior to 1826” (see 
Times, Feb. 13, 1858). 

Mr. Stirling was not altogether satisfied with 
Lord Palmerston’s reply, and published a pam- 
phlet on the subject, entitled Cantillon’s Legacy; 
When was it Paid, and Who Paid it ? (London, 
1858, Svo., pp. 36, J. W. Parker). There were 
at this time several attempts made to cast a 
slur upon the action of Napoleon III, but Lord 
Palmerston’s statement does not seem to have been 
disproved. The sorry story of Cantillon and his 
legacy was revived in England in 1858, when the 
public mind was full of the Orsini conspiracy, and 
an attempt was made to show that the Napoleons 
had no grounds for protesting against assassina- 
tion, for they had throughout been favourers of it ; 
that the first Napoleon left a legacy to an unsuc- 
cessful assassin, and that the third Napoleon 
sought out the heirs of the would-be murderer 
and paid it to them with compound interest. 

Epwarp So.tty. 
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* Conunprem ” (6 S. ii. 348).—We shall never| Texnyson’s “Dream or Fair Wowen.” 
know the etymology till, as Mr. Maynew well | (6 S. ii. 269).—The passage, from The Dream of 
suggests, we know itshistory. I have made a con- | Fair Women,— 
siderable advance in that direction by discovering “ Her, who clasped in her last trance 
the word in Ben Jonson. The passage is a remark- Her murdered father’s head.” 


able one :— may refer to Margaret Roper, the eldest and 
“ Fuet. And I have hope to erect a Staple for News | favourite daughter of Sir T. More :— 
ere long, whither all shall be brought, and thence again 
vented under the name of Staple-News, and not trusted 
to your printed conundrums of the serpent in Sussex, or 
the witches bidding the devil to dinner at Derby; news, 
that when a man sends them down to the shires where diligently attended his coming at the Tower-wharfe 
; ere i , do e > ik ” . z z 
— ge —y yh Ww wld Sia = son to be —_ where she was certain he must passe by, whom as soon 
-. sy — te a¥ew Mortd in the Moon: @ Masque, | a5 she had espied (after she had on her knees received 
pa P his fatherly blessing) she ran hastily unto him, and 
Here is quite a new sense for conundrum. It| (without consideration or care of herself, passing 
does not here mean a puzzle, but a canard, an in- | through the midst of the throng and guard, who with 
vention of “our own correspondent” during the ey = rm na Sees mp Seago shoud the 
“ sil] > seaso mis i a . " P -sheet ¢ the sight or them a ,» embraced him, too lim abou 1€ 
hs ] ¥ } = like r a4 printed on a fly sheet and neck and kissed him, not able to expresse any words but 
aawked about like t 1e latest murderer's last dying these: My Futher,O my Father! He liking well this 
confession. The puzzle was evidently this : given | most naturall and dear affection of hers towards him 
the conundrum, to find any truth in it. gave her his blessing, and told her, That whatsoever he 
The sense of conundrum was then information, — p= » momare tomcat, ~ was =“y — 
blishe . . : ao en be er out the will o; od, and thal she knew we £ enough a ne 
published news, or intelligence, which reminds Me | secrets of his heart, counselling her to conform her will to 
of Du. kond, known, in such phrasesas “kond doen, ; 


7 . , | Gods blessed pleasure, and bad her be patient for her losse, 
to make known; “eenen iegelyken zy kond”| From whom after she was departed, she not satisfied 


(Sewel), be it known to every one ; “kondschap,” | with the former farewell, like one who had forgotten 
intelligence, notice, information, and the like. rw —%, —— the eg a ak thy a 
But this does not greatly help us. om dhe | ee ee oe ee ee ee 
reminded of Dutch “ kond y aom Bs peed nod pene pen eee oe SS aim, took: Bien 
=e about the neck and many times together most lovingly 
about ; but before I should seriously venture on | kissed him; whereat he spake not one word, but carrying 
such a desperate guess, I should like to know | still his gravity, tears also fell from his eyes, nay they 
whether “ kond rondom ” is, or ever was, a common | ¥¢T¢ but few in all the throng, who at the sight of this 
Dutch phrase for “ published.” could refrain from weeping, no not the guard themselves, 
> — yet at last with a most sorrowfull heart she was forced 
. , Watrter W. Sxear. to depart from him.”— History of Sir Thomas More, by 
Cambridge. J. Hoddesdon, Lond. 1652, pp. 123, 124. 
= aS , “His daughter Margaret was the most gently dealt 
, I do not think Mr. Marnew will find AaDY | with, and yet very sore threatened, both because she 
instance of this word earlier than 1615, in Ben kept her fathers head for a relique (which being to be 





“ When Sir Thomas More was now come to the Tower- 
wharf, his best beloved daughter Margaret, wife to 
| Mr. Rooper, being very desirous to see her father, whom 
she thought she should never see in this world more, 


Jonson’s Volpone, vol. ii. p. 519, ed. 1616 :— thrown off London-bridge into the Thames she had 
“I might ha’ my crotchets ! procured) and that she intended to publish her fathers 
And my conundrums!” : works, yet for all that, after a short imprisonment she 
. . ; : , was at last sent home to her husband.”—ZJdid, p, 131, 
Here the meaning is not so plain as in Mas- : ‘ - > , 
singer’s Bondman, 1623, II. iii., where an intoxi- The above particulars, not mentioned in Rooper’s 
cated person says :— : . Life of More, are found in Stapleton’s Vita 
“TI begin Thome Mori, pp. 344, 357, at greater length: 
To have strange conundrums in my head,” This life is in “ Tres Thome... authore Thoma 
where apparently the meaning is confusion, swim- | Stapleton . . . Colonize 1612, 8vo.” 
ming of the head. Ford, in his Lover’s Melancholy, W. E. Buckveyr. 


1629, II. ii., has a similar use of the word. “Am 
I stark mad?” asks one, to which the reply is : 
“No, no; you are but a little staring. There’s 
difference between staring and stark mad. You 
are but whimsied, yet crotcheted, conundrum’d, or 
so.” 

These instances clearly point to the original 
meaning of the word having been perplexity, maze, 
Se Sonne tenia hn she souen 88 | bon. & Q," 4 8 HL 34 

| a te : W. D. Sweetie. 
matter. The earliest instance of the word in its ppl 


modern use of a riddle that I am aware of is inthe| Sir Jonny Carrowr (3' S. i. 328, 378; 6 S. 
Spectator for May 10, 1711. S. J. H. | ii, 352)—Mnr. Horsey has certainly added to our 


The reference is to Mrs. Margaret Roper, 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, who obtained pos- 
session of her father’s head, after it had been 
exposed for a fortnight on London Bridge. She 
preserved it in a leaden case until her own death, 
when she had directed that it should be placed 
within her arms, and so buried with her. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 
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information on the subject of the incised slab in 
Brading Church by quoting the words of the 
letters patent to John Cherowin’s successor ; but 
he seems to be unaware that it is not merely the 
resemblance of surname which has led to the 
identification of the deceased governor of Por- 
chester Castle as a member of the knightly family 
of Curwen, but the fact that the arms of that family 
are on his shield. This was first pointed out in 
the Archewologia, vol. xxix. p. 373, where it is 
stated that “the arms on the first and fourth 
quarters are Argent, fretty gules, a chief azure, 
being those of Curwen.” The Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
in the number of the Church Builder for July, 
1875, vives an article on, and an engraving of, the 


slab, and says, “ The arms on the shield appear to be | 


those of Curwen quartered with De Valence, with 
the arms of Cornwallis on a shield of pretence.” 
In this district, where the Curwen family has been 
settled for many centuries, the name of Sherwen is 
common, and independent of this special link I 
have been led to consider that the latter name may 
be only a variation of the former. By pronouncing 
the ch on the slab hard you certainly get Curwen. 
Wm. Jackson. 
Fleatham House, St. Bees. 


American Spetrine (6% §. i. 16, 161, 204; 
ii. 74, 195).—HERMENTRUDE allows one to differ 
so gracefully, that it is a pleasure to enter the 
lists and fight for truth with such an antagonist. 
HERMENTRUDE Objects to the spelling of travel-er 
with one /; but surely the double / is an abomina- 
tion, and “travel-er” has no more right to be 
pronounced traveel-er than “ chisel-er” to be called 
chiseel-er ; “ angel-ical,” angeel-ical ; “ cautel-ous,’ 
cauteel-ous ; “ differ-ing,” diffeer-ing, «ec. The 
whole analogy of the language tends to show that 
“ travell-er” ought to be pronounced traveller, as 
repe ll’-er, dife rr’-er, abhorr’-ent, &c. The rule that 
words ending with a single consonant, preceded by 
a single vowel, do not double the last letter except 
when the accent is on the last syllable, is very general 
indeed, the only exceptions being some three words 
ending in p, two or three in b, sixty-nine in 7, and 
seven in / doubtful, as carol-ing or caroll-ing, 
impannel-ed or impannell-ed (panel always makes 
panell-ed). The abominations in p are hiccup, 
hiccupp-ed (as if a compound of “ cup”); worship, 
worshipp-ing (as if a compound of “ship”); and 
kidnap, kidnapp-ed (as if a compound of “ nap”) ; 
no one thinks of doubling the p of envelop-ed, 
envelop-ing, gossip-ing, gallop-ed, Ke. Of those 
in t, the only words I recollect are the abnormal 
carburet, carburett-ed; sulphuret, sulphurett-ed ; 
and epaulet, epaulett-ed. The greatest confusion 
exists in regard to words ending in J, for although 
sixty-nine generally double the J, at least thirty- 
eight never do so, as journal-ism, scandal-ize, angel- 
ical, chisel-ed, civil-ize, fossil-ize, imperil-ed, gam- 


| This 


bol-ing, &c. Perhaps the readers of “N. & Q.” 
will hardly credit the statement that I have five 
English dictionaries, all of which give parallell-ed 
(with double J), but wnparallel-ed (with single 1). 
If they possess Stormonth’s Dictionary, Ogilvie’s 
Imperial Dictionary, &c., let them test the fact 
by turning to these two words. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tne Mystery or Berketey Square (4 §. 
x. 373, 599; xi. 85; 5S, xii. 87; 6 S. ii. 417, 
35, 452).—As, for reasons to be stated, J. C. M.’s 
explanation cannot be considered a_ perfectly 
satisfactory solution of the mystery attaching 
to No. 50, Berkeley Square, it may be worth 
while to put in order the few facts really known to 
the public. 

1. The last name appearing in the London 
Directory as the occupier was that of an Honour- 
able Miss Curzon, who died in 1859, aged ninety. 
From that date, twenty-one years ago, to the pre- 
sent its external appearance has been that of an 
unoccupied house. 

2. The late Lorp Lytretton wrote in 
“N. & Q.” of Nov. 16, 1872 (4 S. x. 399):— 

“Tt is quite true that there is a house in Berkeley 
Square (No. 50) said to be haunted, and long unoccupied 
on that account. There are strange stories about it, 
into which this deponent cannot enter. LyTTELToN.”’ 
communication was followed by another 
(4 S. xi. 85) from E. M. P., who says :— 

“ Lord Lyttelton speaks of the house, No. 50, Berkeley 
Square, as said to be haunted, and long unoccupied on 
that account. Some few weeks ago I took the trouble to 
ring the bell, the knocker being fastened down, which 
was answered by an old woman coming up the area steps, 
who, in response to my inquiries, stated that the house 
was occupied, but refused to say by whom. I have made 
further inquiries in the neighbourhood, and find that 
strange noises have been heard in the adjoining houses, 
and at one of the shops in the square I was told of the 
case of a lady going out of her mind after sleeping 
a night there. Can Lorp Lyrre.ton give any further 
reason for supposing the house to be haunted : 

“3. wm. 
Most of this is mere hearsay, and may be taken 
for what it is worth. 

3. In the Weekly Times of May 4, 1873, 
appeared the following paragraph (Knox is the 
name of the collector as well as of the magistrate): 

** At the Marlborough Street Police Court Mr. Knox, 
the collector of St. George's, Hanover Square, applied to 
the magistrate for a warrant of distress against the 





| goods of a gentleman named Myers, occupying No. 50, 


Berkeley Square, for neglecting to pay the taxes now due. 


| The house in question is known as the ‘ haunted house,’ 


and has occasioned a good deal of epeculation among the 
neighbours. Mr. Knox said that he believed that the 
neglect to pay the taxes arose on the part of the occupier 
from eccentricity; but as he frequently came to that 
court for warrants of distress against the poorer class of 
tradesmen, he must ask fora warrant against a reputed 
rich gentleman. A person who was understood to come 
from the owner wished for time before further proceed- 
ings were taken. Mr. Knox said the matter was with 
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the collector; if a warrant were asked for it wou'd be 
granted. A warrant was then issued.” 

For the notorious stories about deaths and 
madness resulting from adventurous incursions into 
a particular room of the house I have never heard 
any sufficient authority. But a mystery there is, 
and J. C. M.’s facts do not remove it. In the first 
place he does not give us the date of the eccentric 
occupier’s death, though we are told that the 
question then arose whether it was worth while to 
put the house in repair for the remainder of the 
lease. How long had the lease to run when the 
sister took possession? Probably the letting value 
of a house in Berkeley Square would be not less 
than 500/. a year, and a very few years would repay 
the preliminary outlay. And are we to suppose that 
there is no such usual covenant in the lease as 
that the tenant should leave the house in good 
repair (reasonable wear and tear excepted) at the 
expiry of the term? for if there were, the expendi- 
ture could only be postponed till it became heavier, 
and with the loss of intermediate income. It 
would appear that Lorp Lyrretron was mistaken 
in his statement that the house had long been 
unoccupied. On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that he would have come forward to answer a ques- 
tion in “ N. & Q.” without some knowledge, per- 
sonal or on good authority, of the circumstances. 
At all events, the present apparent condition of 
the house as a desolate, abandoned building is very 
lamely accounted for. Is it now to be let, or would 
it be possible to obtain admission for a few days 
and nights on any terms? C. C. M. 

Temple, 


I thank J. C. M. for his statements on this 
subject. I fear, however, he has left the question 
as dark and as vague as he found it. He makes a 
positive assertion, which I have no right to contest ; 
but so does Miss Rhoda Broughton in a contrary 
direction, heading it: “The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” J. C. M. 
also brings into court as witnesses a name- 
less “eccentric” landlord, a nameless house 
agent, and two nameless maid servants. Can he 
hope we shall ever reach the truth by such anony- 
mous modes of proceeding? I may ask, too, does 
he suppose that either his particular house agent, 
or any other house agent under the sun, would 
gratuitously damage the character of the house he 
was interested in letting? I am not credulously 
disposed, and, as I have already said, I set aside 
the supernatural theory altogether, but I refuse to 
admit that such a superstructure of rumour and 
panic and terror could be built out of elements so 
slender as those suggested by J. C. M., to wit, the 
absence of a little “soap, paint, and whitewash.” 
And therefore I look beyond him for further 
enlightenment. T. Westwoop. 

Brussels. 





“* Hare-BRAINED” (6 §, i. 155, 402, 424, 502), 
—Mr. Gavusseron has struck the true key-note, 
The proverb, “J’ay une mémoire de liévre : je la 
pers en courant” (as old as Montluc’s Comédie des 
Proverbes, 1633, ILL. vi.), must be, I think, connected 
with the belief which is ascribed to the rabbit in 
that very curious book, Erreurs Populaires touchant 
la Médecine et le Régime de Santé, par Laurent 
Joubert, Paris, 1579:— 

“On tient pour suspect 4 la mémoire l’usage du cer- 
veau de Connil, parceque cet animal a la mémoire (qui 
consiste au cerveau) 8: courte, que ne se souvenant du 
danger qu'il vient de passer, il ne laisse de retourner au 
giste d’ou il est levé un peu auparavant.”—Tom, ii. p. 170, 
ed, 1601, 

And a passage from a Provencal poet, Pierre 
Vidal, to be found in Raynouard’s Lexique Loman, 
confirms the supposition :— 

“ En Proensa soi tornatz 

Morir, cum lebres en jatz” [i.¢. gife or form]. 

The “ air-brained ” and “ hair-brained ” theories 
are disposed of by an epigram (iv. 63) of John 
Heiwood :— 

“ Thou art a wight to wonder at; 

Thy head for wit shewth thee a wat" [i.c. a hare]. 
Udall employs the phrase also in Roister Doister, 
I. iv., making the hero tell Merrygreek (who takes 
the old nurse to be the lady his master is in love 
with), “ Ah, foolish harebraine, this is not she.” 
By the extract from his translation of Erasmus’s 
Apophthegmes in R. R.’s communication (6% 8, 
i. 402), it would appear as if Udall had settled 
“a March hare” to be “a marsh hare.” In point 
of fact he does not mention either. This last hare, 
then, is none of his, but a volunteer, not to say an 
interloper, belonging to the notes of the recent 
edition, and must therefore be taken for what he 
is worth. As to his claim to the new character 
I might have something to say, but I mind me of 
the proverb, “Chi due lepri caccia, l'uno va e 
Valtro si lascia.” Vincent §. Leavy. 

Windham Club. 


Incidentally “harebell” is mentioned, with 
Dr. Brewer's etymology from the Welsh awyr-pel, 
a balloon or distended globe (p. 503). The hare- 
bell is popularly said to be so called—because it 
grows on breezy places that are frequented by 
hares. But would not “hairbell” be a more 
correct form, in reference to its wiry, hair-like 
stalk, whence Tennyson calls it “the frail hare- 
bell”? The suppleness of the bluebell of Scotland, 
which, when Scott’s heroine trod upon it, 

“ raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread,” 
is in great contrast to the thick, soft, brittle, 
hollow stem of the English harebell, or hyacinth, 
dedicated to St. George, and so often called “ blue- 
bell,” which loves shady and sequestered places. 
Curusert Bepe. 
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In reply to Mr. Gantition, Dr. Gaisford has | 
the following reference to the Rane in his note on 
the proverb, Aayws Tov rept Tov Kpedy TpPEXwr: 
“ Allusit non raro Aristophanes: ut in Ranis, 
192: SevAov ovx ayo E? p21) VEVAVLAY KE THI 
rept Tov Kpeoy. Plutarchus quoque de leporis 
tractat natura libro De terrestrium et marinorum 
animantium prudentia” (Par. Grec., p. 332, Oxon., 
1836). Compare in the Vespa, tov zepi Yuyijs 
Spopov Spapeiy, v. 375; 7 Aayov 7 Adpraca 
édpapes, V. 1203. Ep. MarsHALt, 

Work Sones: Pavtor’s “Hon” (5% S, x. 344, 
477; xi. 158).—Mr. Sorry, at the first of the 
above references, drew attention toa very interest- 
ing custom. It is not limited to civilized work- 
men :— 

“The Sonaris have boat songs or professional melodies 
oftheirown. When wading and hauling the canoes up the 
rapids they sing a sort of ‘ Cheerly, boys,’ the chorus of 
which is ‘Yoho Ram,’ and which, heard above the roar 
of the waters, has a good effect.”—Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, xiv. 251. 

May I suggest that “N. & Q.” should record 
some of these professional songs? They contain 
elements of archaic value. G. L. Gomme. 


Tae GARNET-HEADED YAFFINGALE (6% §. ii. 
309).— Possibly the great black woodpecker, 
Picus martius (Lin.), or more probably the green 
woodpecker, Picus viridis (Lin.); possibly, but 
improbably, Picus canus (Gmel.). Not having 
read The Last Tournament (it is not in the ten- 
volume edition, 1870), I am necessarily at a dis- 
advantage in attempting a reply to the query. 

Suirktey H1peerD. 

Stoke Newington. 


Yaffingale, yappingall, and yaffer are names 
given in some parts of England to the green wood- 
pecker. The blood-red patch of feathers on the 
head of this bird accounts for the epithet applied 
to it by the poet. E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 

I shall be glad to learn where the admirably 
descriptive word yaffingale is commonly used, and 
whether its derivation is connected with thelaughter 
of the bird. H. Buxton Formay, 


This is doubtless the green woodpecker or yaffle. 
The termination of Tennyson’s word seems to have 
been borrowed from the nightingale. 

Heyry H. Gross. 

Aldenham. 


“To TALK LIKE A Dutcn uncie” (6% §. ii. 
309).—Dr. Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, says it is to offer ‘severe reproof,” 
and quotes from the Latin classics to prove the 





awe in which an uncle’s rebuke was held. He 
does not treat the word “ Dutch” under this head, | 
but i: a neighbouring paragraph declares that | 


“ during the rivalry between England and Holland 
the word ‘ Dutch’ was synonymous with all that 
was false and hateful.” So a “ Dutch uncle” may 
be regarded as more caustic than one of any other 
country. M. D. 


According to Hotten, a “ Dutch uncle” is 
“a personage often introduced into conversation, but 
exceedingly difficult to describe. ‘I'll talk to him 
like a Dutch uncle’ conveys the notion of anything but 
a desirable relation,” 

* Dutch ” is a slang term for any language which 
is unintelligible to the hearer. To talk “double 
Dutch backwards” signifies extreme quickness in 
the use of gibberish. This may tend to explain 
the above. SIXELA. 


See“ N. & Q."3"S. iii 471. 9 «S.J. BL 


Tue Lorps Grey DE RoTHERFIELD AND THE 
QvuaRTERMAIN Famity (6 S. ii. 326).—I beg to 
refer HERMENTRUDE to the late Mr. W. H. Turner’s 
Visitations of the County of Oxford, published by 
the Harleian Society, and forming vol. v. of that 
society’s publications. Under the Gatherings co’- 
lected in 1574 by Richard Lee, Portcullis, is the 
copy (p. 22) of a monumental inscription in black 
letter in Thame Church, as follows :— 

“Thomas Quatermayn of North Weston & Kathrin 
his wyffe, daught" of Gye de breton & Jone his wyffe, 
dauglit’ & heire of Thomas Graye, sonne of Robert, L. 
Graye of Rotherfeld, Knight, ob. vi. of June mccex.it., 
& Thomas sone of the said Quatermayn & Jone his wyffe 
qui ob, vi. of Maye mcccxevi.” 

We may conclude, therefore, that Robert de 
Grey, who died in 1295 (the father of Jol, first 
3aron Grey de Rotherfield), had a younger son, 
Thomas, who was grandfather of Katherine de 
Breton, the wife of Thomas Quatermayne. 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 


Tue Pnaysican Crivs (6™ S. ii. 309).—An 
account of this institution will be found in a curious 
work entitled Mémoires Secrets sur la Russie (Paris, 
an viii., Svo.), vol. ii. p. 129. The details of its 
statutes as there given are hardly adapted for the 
pages of “N. & Q.” It was dissolved in con- 
sequence of the police measures taken against 
societies of all kinds after the French Revolution. 
Byron, it may be noted (and Ido not know that it 
has been observed before), had evidently studied 
the book cited, and has founded his nivth canto of 
Don Juan upon it. R. W. Burst. 


“Divine Breatuines” (5" S. xi. 240, 336, 
418, 433).—Rummaging about the other day in a 
dark corner of my library, seeking a book I could 
not find, I stumbled upon an edition of this book, 
different from any of those described by your 
correspondents. As it possesses some features of 
interest, I send a description of it. The title is :— 
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“Divine Breathings: | or, |a Pious soul | thirsting 
after Christ, | in 100 Meditations. | Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire besides thee. | Second edition. | Halifax: | 
printed by W. Birtwhistle. | 1834.” 


Next follows :— 


“To the Reader. The following Work appears to 
have been written by a person possessing, in no small 
degree, a Christian spirit. According to his manner of 
writing, he must have felt an ardent desire for the con- 
version of the ungodly, and the increase of vital religion. 
His observations are both scriptural and energetic, 
admirably adapted to alarm the careless, as well as to 
animate the fainting Christian. By a frequent perusal 
of the following pazes, the Christian will, no doubt, be in- 
duced to pour contempt upon this vain world, and to 
direct his thoughts to »n eternal inheritance in heaven ; 
so that the interests of true piety will be made to flourish 
in his soul, and he will be neither barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“It is not known who was the Author of the following 
Divine Breathings. They were found by a respectable 
person among the writings of an eminent Divine. A 
person named Christopher Perin, having received a copy, 
was solicited by his friends to publish it, believing it 
would be of essential service to the world. He complied 
with the earnest requests of his friends, and the work has 
since gone through several Editions. 

“In this Edition it is proper to remark that many 
alterations have been made, with a view to its improve- 
ment. Many antiquated expressions have been altered ; 
many gram atical errors have been corrected ; and the 
poetry which was unevuth and unnatural, has been ex- 
punged, and better [!] and more suitable substituted in 
its place, for it is evident that the author never composed 
the poetry, his style of writing appears to be very 
superior, Thouzh these alterations, and many more, 
have been made, yet the spirit of the Author has been 
invariably maintained. . 


It is a small crown 32mo, This is another proof 
of the continued popularity of this little book. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sirver Marks (6% §, ii, 408).—Probably 
French. W. Stavennacen Jones. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Cyrrvs Propvuctions (6™ §, ii, 245, 290),— 
Cyprus raw silk and Cyprus turpentine are named 
in the customs tariffas early as the year 1714. 
See William Edgar’s Vectigaliwm Systema. 

W. Pattuirs. 

Gray’s “ Etrcy ” (6" S, ii. 222, 356, 438).—I 
was present, some nine or ten years ago, at a sale at 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, Wellington Street, 
Strand, when the original MS. of Gray’s Elegy, 
in the poet’s own handwriting, was sold. If my 
memory serves me right, it was bought by an 
American gentleman, and is now probably in the 
United States. E, Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Poisonous Berries (6" §, ii. 328).—Conclud- 
ing that “ the common laurel” referred to by Home 
Farm is meant to be Prunus laurocerasus (L.), I 





may say that the whule plant is poisonous from 
the presence of hydrocyanic acid, a characteristic 
property of most plants belonging to the group, 
and notably present in the bitter almond. The 
fruits of the laurel, though cherry-like in appearance, 
are not of such a flavour as to induce people to use 
them as a culinary fruit. If the bay laurel (Laurus 
nobilis, L.) be intended, the fruits in this case, 
though not absolutely poisonous, are so strongly 
aromatic as to make them distasteful to the palate, 
Joun R. Jackson. 
Museum, Kew, 


The “common laurel,” Cerasus laurocerasus, 
and the Portuguese laurel, Cerasus Lusitanica, 
produce fruit that is perfectly harmless, and also 
perfectly worthless in the domestic sense of the 
word “ fruit.” The classic laurel, Laurus nobilis, 
or “sweet bay” of gardens, produces harmless fruit, 
which is also comparatively useless, although 
agreeably aromatic and useful medicinally as a 
carminative. I speak from knowledge, having 
frequently eaten the fruits of these trees. The 
only reference I can now give is to Loudon’s Ar- 
boretum et Fruticetum, vol. ii. p. 719, where, on 
the authority of Prof. Burnet, it is said the fruit 
of the common laurel is harmless, 

SuirLey Hisperp. 


I have several times eaten jam made from laurel 
berries growing in Surrey without any bad effect. 
I believe, however, they are commonly reported to 
be poisonous. Jas. Curtis. 


Treconwett Famiry (6% §. ii. 326).—Mr, 
Tregonwell, who was in point of fact the founder 
of Bournemouth, was lineally descended from the 
father of Dorothy, who married Thomas Warre, 
and died 1736. Sir John Tregonwell, descended 
from a Cornish family, was one of Henry VIIL.’s 
proctors in his great divorce suit, and received 
a grant of Milton Abbey soon after the dissolution 
in 1539. The family has since that time remained in 
constant connexion with Dorset, and the present Mr. 
Tregonwell, though Milton Abbey was alienated by 
the representatives of the heiress of an elder line, 
has still inherited and possesses properties in Dor- 
set as well as Hants. The arms are—Argent, three 
ogresses on a fess cotised sable, between three 
Cornish choughs proper. See for a pedigree 
Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. i. p. 161, and, for further 
information, vol. iv. p. 384, &c. 

C. W. Bryenam. 


Tae Eryrmotocy or “Beprorp” (6 §. i. 173, 
460 ; ii. 249, 334).—I cannot agree with CeLER, 
who says of Bedca: “ Whether a personal name or 
not matters little ; either way the sense is beggar.” 
Admitting for the moment that Bedca must mean 
beggar, and supposing, as I do, that Bedca may 
have been a personal name, I maintain that a word 
which was originally intended to designate a ford 
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with which a man called Bedca was in some way 
associated is not rightly interpreted as “the beggar’s 
ford,” and that it does matter more than a little, to 
those who care to get at the true significance of 
Bedford, whether a beggar or Bedca—who may 
have been a Dives—is therein commemorated. 
What should we think of one who should write of 
Edinburgh that it means “ the rich friend’s city or 
fort,” and can mean nothing else? Pror. Skeat 
anticipated the discovery announced by CeLer in 
“N. & Q.” by a contribution to the Epsom and 
Sutton Herald of January 10.* He was cautious 
enough to say, “ The literal sense” of Bedford— 
the italics are mine—“is beggar’s ford, and it can 
mean nothing else.” Sr. Swirary. 


Brasses not Recisrerep (6™ §, ii. 325, 355). 
—Acting upon Mr. Sparvet-Bayrty’s suggestion, 
I think it will be well to chronicle in “ N. & Q.” 
the present state of a brass formerly in the old 
church of St. Augustine at Hackney, referred to 
by Dr. Robinson in his Antiquities of Hackney as 
lying in the tool-house under the old tower. It has 
recently been placed against the south wall in the 
north-east entrance to St. John’s Church, together 
with an alabaster shield bearing on a mound an 
antelope trippant, in chief three escallop shells. Dr. 
Robinson says that the coat of arms on the plate (not 
on the alabaster shield, which is quite out of keep- 
ing with the brass) was a dragon pass., on a chief 
three escallop shells. The coat which was really 
upon this brass cannot, I think, now be found out, 
for although Robinson says that the funeral of 
Arthur Dericote, the person commemorated by it, 
was solemnized on Nov. 18, 1562, with some pomp, 
and that Mr. Richmond was the herald attending, 
yet there is no certificate at the College of Arms. 
Upon the brass are represented Arthur Dericote and 
his four wives and two children, each person (except 
the children) kneeling before a desk. Underneath 
are some verses in black-letter. They are printed 
by Robinson, and therefore it is unnecessary to set 
them out. The other brass at St. John’s, Hackney, 
is that to the memory of Christopher Merivale, 
rector (engraved in Waller’s Monumental Brasses). 

F. S. Wappineron. 

In Mr. Sparvet-Bayrty’s description of the 
Littlebury brasses there is an error as to that com- 
memorating Anne, d. and h. of Robert Perkin 
(No. 6). She was the wife of Thomas Byrd, not 
Byrch, as there mentioned. THomas Bren. 

Romford. 


“ QvuoD TACITUM VELIS NEMINI DIXERIS ” (5" §, 
x. 428 ; xi. 16).—Inquiry was made at the first of 
these two entries for the source of this line, which 
was inscribed on the tomb of Sir Thomas Pope. 
I have traced it to the Mazims ascribed to St. 





* See “N,& Q.,” 6S i. 461. 





Martin, Abp. of Braga, who flourished ¢. a.p. 560 
(Cave, Hist. Lit., ad an.), in De Vera Sap, &c., 
Opuscula, Venet., 1726, 12mo., “S. Martini Bra- 


earensis Maxime de Moribus,” p. 99: “ Quod 
tacitum esse velis nemini dixeris. Si tibi non im- 
perasti, quomodo ab alio silentium speras [“‘ speres,” 


Orell. infr.]?” These sentences are also assigned 
to Seneca. See “Incerti Scriptores Christiani. 
Libell. de Moribus, L. An. Senecz falso attrib.,” 
in Orellii Opuscula Moral., Lips., 1819, t. i. p. 270. 
Ep. MarsHaLt, 





Fork Mepicine (Transvaa_) (5 §S. xii. 9, 74, 
98, 193, 274, 356).—A native of South Africa, of 
European descent, who has been very observant of 
his savage neighbours, and who once had two 
Mahoarie Kaffirs of Magaliesberg as servants, tells 
me that when the warriors of that tribe return 
from battle all those who can lay claim to the credit 
of having wounded or slain an enemy anoint their 
bodies with a composition of yellow clay, human 
blood, and the fat of slaughtered foemen. They 
do this to counteract the influence of a similar 
ointment which they are aware the enemy will 
lavish on their wounded, in the fond hope of thereby 
securing the death of those who have done the 
damage. Sr. SwitH ty. 


Curious Curistian Names (5 §. x. 106, 196, 
376; xi. 58, 77, 198; xii. 138, 237, 492; 6” S. 
i. 66, 125, 264 ; ii. 177).—The following unusual 
Christian names occur in the parish registers of 
Cowley, near Oxford :— 

Christenings. 

1710, August 29. Lioness, y* daughter of Richard Lee 
and Rachel his wife, was baptized at St. Clement's. 

1762, Aug. 1. Lockey, eon of Edward and Elizabeth 
Haynes. 

1785, Dec. 11. James, son of John and Dalilah White, 
was received into the congregation. 

1793, July 8. Afelitta, daughter of James and Kitty 
Gibbens, publickly baptized. 

1807, Jan. 25. Benjamin, son of Jolin and Decima 
Bowell, publickly baptized. 

1832, Jan. 21. Sophia, daughter of Thomas and MMa- 
hala King. 

1841, Aug. 15. Tirzah, daughter of Thomas and Mah- 
lah King, labourer. 

1850, May 5. Keziah, daughter of Robert and Hannah 
Simmons. 

1860, April 24. Mary Vasht/, daughter of John and 
Matilda Hurst. 

1861, May 26. Cualliopea Rosa Selina, daughter of 
William and Sarah Hodgkin, farmer. 

Burials. 
1791, Oct. 18. Dalilah White, aged twenty-five years. 
1793, Aug. 5. Melitta Gibbins, aged eleven weeks. 
Jonn MACLEAN. 

Bicknor Court, Colefurd, Gloucester. 

Here are two additions to the lists that Lave 
appeared in “N. & Q.,” the first communicated by 
a correspondent of the Guardian, November 17 :— 


“The choosing of ludicrously odd names from Holy Scrip- 
ture isa practice which has not yet entirely left the district 
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(Warbleton). 
perhaps, as Sirsor Act Apostle was given to the late clergy- 
man of a neighbouring parish when about to baptize a boy. 
As pronounced at the time it sounded like Gaius Diana 
The name was so given and registered, but there can be 
little doubt that what was really intended by this strange 
combination was Goddess Diana, and that for a boy!” 
The second I noticed during a recent visit to 
Claverton churchyard. Here is the inscription : 
“Under this stone is interr’d the body of Lieut. 
John Ides Short, of the Royal Navy, who died 
Dec" 7, 1785, aged 52.” Cn. Erkin Matnews. 
Bath. 


Several of these names, being Scriptural, 
can hardly be regarded as curious, ¢g., Persis 
(Romans xvi. 12), Asenath (Gen. xli. 45), Bathsheba 

2 Sam. xi. 3, &c.); Trephena and Trephosa for 
Tryphena and Tryphosa (Rom. xvi. 12). Sapphira 
seems a strange choice if we consider the character 
of the bearer thereof in Acts v. 1; but it may have 
been selected rather as referring to the gem, and 
thus indicate the preciousness of the child in its 
parents’ eyes. The prevalence of Isott in Quantox- 
head, Somerset, is most remarkable if it be identical 
with La Belle Isoud of the Morte d’ Arthur, viii. 
9, and thus an indication of Arthurian tradition 
lingering near Glastonbury and the Isle of Avalon. 

W. E. Bockvey. 
[ lsolda was a common medizval Christian name. } 


Eatha is a woman’s Christian name in Devon- 
shire. In London I have knowna Mahala, a Mar- 
quita, and a Welthea. I have seen Callvina given 
as a Christian name in a Reading magazine. 
Bethia (like the previous onesa woman’s Christian 
name), Elmer (Aylmer?), Uriah, Noah, and Alvah 
were all Christian names given in the parish of 
Shiplake, Oxon. Nimrod Bills is a public-house 
keeper in the parish of Sheepy, Leicestershire. 

L. Pua. 


The name Hyzena, mentioned by me (6* S. i. 
66), is borne by a female named Cousens, who is 
landlady of the “ White Hart,” at North Cave, in 
Yorkshire. Again, we have George Anne as the 
Christian names of the celebrated actress Mrs. 
Bellamy, derived from her having been born on 
St. George’s Day, April 23,1731. In the obituary 
of the Daily News (Aug. 29, 1880) Sapientia 
occurs as the Christian name of a woman, and 
Gershom as that of a man, whose father might 
probably have been named Moses. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


At the little village of Buckland Newton, in 
Dorsetshire, there prevailed a custom some forty 
years ago of naming all the children of a family 
with the same initial letter. One labourer with 
a large family, who had chosen M as the family 
initial, puzzled to meet the increasing demand 
upon that letter, had two of his girls christened 


Not so many years ago one quite as curious, | 





Mahalath and Mehetabel. I knew a case at 
Whitchurch Canonicorum, also in Dorsetshire, 
in which a boy was named Mahalshalalhashbaz, 
familiarly shortened into Shalal. I also knew 
two cases of fishermen’s daughters in the Isle of 
Man named Asenath. And in Canterbury, six or 
seven years ago, there were two instances of 
youths who had been baptized Acts, the names 
of the four evangelists having in each case been 
exhausted upon the four elder brothers. 
Witiyorr Dixoy. 


Mary Joseph is not at all an uncommon 
name for either girls or boys in Catholic families. 
I may also cite a well-known case, that of the 
daughter of the late Lord Cardross, who was 
christened John, and was always called Johnny 
by her mother. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Obadiah Orange Lemon, master mariner, was 
lately a witness in a collision case before the 
Wreck Commissioners. Truth is stranger than 
fiction. We he a 


In none of the lists have I observed the very 
rare Christian name Evangelista. It occurred in 
the obituary of an Edinburgh newspaper quite 
recently. A. F. 


“ Posy "=a Sincre Frower (5 S. xii. 188, 
289, 329, 350, 378, 470, 515; 6S. i. 25, 123; 
ii. 132, 315).— Wordsworth may be cited as using 
the word posy to signify more flowers than one. 
In his “ Catechising ” (Eccles. Son., xxii.) we have 
these lines :— 

“ From Little down to Least, in due degree, 

Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 
We stood, a trembling, earnest Com; any ! 


Beloved Mother! Thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowera I wore, with taithful tie ; 
.” 


Sweet flowers ! 
Curupert Depe. 


Giants (6 §. i. 337, 521).—In my collection 
of portraits of giants are the following :— 

Guy of Warwick, who overcame Colbrand, the 
Danish champion. 

Daniel, Oliver Cromwell’s giant porter. 

Maximilian Christopher Miller (the German 
giant), exhibited in London in 1733. Height about 
8 ft., length of hand 1 foot, length of finger 9 in. 

Henry Blacker (the British giant), exhibited in 
London in 1751. Height, 7 ft. 4 in. 

Patrick O’Brien (the Irish giant), died August 3, 
1804, aged thirty-nine years. Height, 8 ft. 7 in. 
N.B. There were several Irish giants named 
“Patrick O’Brien,” just as in later days we have 
perennial “ Tom Thumbs.” 

James Toller, died Feb. 1819, aged twenty-four 
years. Height, 8 ft. 
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Francis Ronaldson (an Edinburgh giant), 1794. 

Samuel Macdonald, the Prince of Wales’s foot- 
man, 1789. 

Bihin (the Belgian giant), died July 30, 1843, 
aged thirty-six years. He played at one of the 
minor theatres of the metropolis as “ The Giant of 
Palestine.” 

“The astonishing French Giantess,” exhibited 
at 26, St. James’s Street, in 1825. Height, 6 ft. 
4 in., “ of beatiful symetry.” 

Captain M. V. Bates and Anna Swann, married 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, June 17, 1871. 
Height of each, 7 ft. 114 in. Captain Bates weighed 
478 lbs., Mrs. Bates 413 lbs. Mrs. Bates gave birth 
to a still-born child in 1872 which weighed 15 lbs. 

William Bradley, of Market Wheaton, York- 
shire, aged eighteen and a half years. Weight, 
26 stone ; height, 7 ft. 8 in. ; 11 inches round the 
wrist ; length of foot, 15} in. Exhibited in 1800. 

Chang (Chinese giant), height, 8 ft. 2 in. ; and 
Von Brustad (Norwegian giant), height about 8 ft. 
Exhibited at the Royal Aquarium in 1880. 

Witiiam Rayner. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 





“THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL” (6% §, i, 18, 137; 
ii. 51, 116, 350, 409).—I am getting pretty far on 
in life now, and ought to know Scotland well from 
journeyings in all parts of it. I certainly never 
heard that country spoken of as “ the land o’ the 
leal.” I believe that if the epithet was thus used 
in the hearing of any Scotchman he would either not 
understand it, or else suppose it to be a small joke. 
I never heard the sentence applied otherwise than 
to the “state of the blessed.” C, 

Co.eripcr’s Nom pe Guerre (6 §. ii. 148, 
259).—Although Coleridge gained Sir William 
Browne’s medal for the Greek ode, he left Cam- 
bridge without taking a degree and one hundred 
pounds in debt. After wandering awhile about 
the streets of London in extreme pecuniary distress, 
he enlisted into the 15th Dragoons in December, 
1793, under the assumed name of Comberbach. 
The poet proved but a sorry soldier. He wrote 
his comrades’ letters, and in return they attended 
to his charger, and kept his accoutrements in 
proper trim. One of the officers, however, com- 
municated Coleridge’s situation to his friends, who 
forthwith effected his discharge in April, 1794. 

Wituiam Pratt. 


Fonerat Armour in Cavrcnes (5% §, ix. 429; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 178, 
252, 375, 457 ; xii. 155; 6S. i. 446; ii. 218).— 
In connexion with this subject it may be well to 
note that the Queen has recently given permission 
tothe present Lord Braye to suspend in the De 
Braye chapel in St. George’s at Windsor the sword 
of his brother, Capt. Wyatt-Edgell, who was slain 
in the recent Zulu war, J. Woopwarp. 
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“Wrap”: “Wrarrer” (6" §S. i. 297, 423; ii. 
196).—It is not only “the lower orders” who say 
rop and ropper. An earl’s son has been heard in 
church to say. “They found the babe ropped in 
swaddling clothes,” and, if remonstrated with for 
his ropped, to reply, “‘ You say swoddle, and not 
swiddle.” He also says tossil for tassel. I know 
another clergyman of high position who says Olbert 
when mentioning the Prince of Wales’s Christian 
name, CoTubpert Bepe. 


““PoRTIONS OF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 
sures” (6 §. i. 177, 306; ii. 98, 297).—How 
has this “ mixing up” arisen, and would it not be 
well to get rid of it by compensation? Also, how 
should the question be started? The worst case I 
know is that of Cromarty. Scorvs. 


A long time ago I drew upa list of these portions 
from the maps in Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary. 
There are forty-nine items, and I have noted the 
chief town or village, if any, included. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 

We shall be glad to see the list. ] 


“ Prupent "Virtuous or Caste (6 §. i. 
293, 480; ii. 77, 337)—I am glad that Dr. 
Cuance has reopened this subject, as for some 
time I have been wishing to point out to him an 
instance of prudent being used as an exact synonym 
for virtuous in Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage, vol. i. 
». 74: “Godfrey went on to prove.... that 
nothing could be more unjust than to think ill of 
the innocent daughter because her mother had 
been imprudent.” This mother, as we learn a few 
pages before, was a divorcée. Again, on p. 78, 
“That for his own part he... . should overcome 
all objections in a prudential [the italics here are 
Miss Edgeworth’s own] point of view to marrying 
an amiable woman who had had the misfortune to 
have a worthless mother.” BEATRICE. 


Cuartes J. Matuews, Actor (6" §S. ii. 309, 
334).—His birth is referred to in a letter of his 
father’s appearing in Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 
Comedian, by Mrs. Mathews, vol. i. p. 431, pub- 
lished in four volumes by Richard Bentley, London. 
This work gives many particulars appertaining to 
the younger Mathews, although some of these have 
made a second appearance in the recent Life. The 
allusion to Mr. Elmes’s Life of Sir C. Wren will 
be found at the top of p. 67, vol. i, of Charles 
Dickens’s work. I have an autograph letter of 
Mr. Elmes, in which he recalls himself to the 
memory of the actor through the medium of the 
anecdote communicated to the Wren book when 
he was an architect. This letter is open to Mr. 


Evan Txomas’s inspection should he desire to see 
it. M. D. 


Mr. Russell, in his Representative Actors, quotes 
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from articles on this actor in the New Monthly 
Mugazine, 1836, and Blackwood’s Magazine, 1852. 
SIXELA. 


Certain Lectures (6™ §. ii. 8, 191, 353).— 
An early allusion to these interesting incidents of 
married life is made in Robert Aylett’s 

“A Wife, not ready made, but bespoken, by Dicus the 
Batchelor,and made up for him by his fellow Shepheard 
Tityraus. In four pastorall Eglogues. The second 
Edition: Wherein are some things added but nothing 
amended. lLondun, printed for A, R. 1653." Svo. 
Pp- 26. 

Dicus, addressing Tityrus and alluding to his 
present freedom, says :— 
“T fain would wive, yet live at ease ; 

I hear some married men, that say, 

That wives will brow-beat all the day, 

At night within the curtains preach, 

Avd men must learn what they do teach ; 

Again-t this how may I provide? 

They best can teach us that have tri'd.’ 
To which Tityrus replies :— 

“ If she within the curtains chide, 

My bead within the sheet I hide, 

And either to my prayers fall, 

Or on the Musing Sisters call, 

To help me sing, or else to weep, 

Till in the end I fall asleep.” 
And soon. At what date did the first edition of 
this work of Robert Aylett appear? As early as 
1622 two volumes of other poetical productions 
of his were published. W. E. B. 


Geverat Dumovriez (6 S. ii. 226, 358).— 
Iam informed that he lived for some years in a 
good old red-brick house, called Rochester House, 
in this somewhat obscure place. A. H. 

Little Eeling. 


“Eye HATH Not sEEN,” &, 1 Cor. m1. 9 (6 
S. i. 195, 423; ii. 377).—Sh ikespeare very pro- 
bably obtained “conceive” from the “ First Part 
of the Sermon of the Fear of Death,” Homilies, 
Ox., 1859, p. 93 :— 

“ For death shall be to him no death at all, but a very 
deliverance from death, from all pains, cares and sorrows, 
miseries and wretchedness of this world, and the very 
entry into rest, and a beginning of everlasting joy, a tast- 
ing of heavenly pleasures, so great that neither tongue is 
able to express, neither eye to see, nor ear to hear them, 
no, nor for any earthly man’s heart to conceive them.” 





In reference to Shakespeare’s use of the homilies 
the following note from “The Editor’s Preface,” 
p. xxviii, may be of interest. He (the Rev. John | 
Griffiths) observes :— 

“ Read as they were over and over again in church, | 
the homilies could not fa'l to leave many of their thoughts 
and phrases impresvel upon the minds of the hearers. 
That Bishop Pilkington and other divines imbued with 
their spirit should also, though unconsciously, adopt | 
some of their language is a thing that will surprise no | 
one. But there is a very familiar passage in Shakespeare 
which shows their influence upon the poet likewise :— 

‘Who steals my purse steals trash,’ Kc, Oth., III. iii, 


‘And mony times cometh less hurt of a thief than 
of a railing tongue: for the one taketh away a man’s 
good name; the other taketh but his riches, which is of 
much Jess value and estimation than is his good name.’ ” 
—Homily “ Against Contention,” ib., p. 137. 

The text on which this note is written also states : 

“ Bishop Pilkington in his exposition upon Haggai has 
adopted in one place some thoughts and some very re- 
markable words from the homily ‘Of the Misery of Man,’ 
which was written by Harpsfield, and in another place 
a few words from the homily ‘Of Charity,’ which is 
Bonner’s, doubtless because frequent use had made them 
familiar both to himself and to his readers, See Pil- 
kington’s Works, pp. 94, 95, 66, Park. Soc.” 
The authorship of the homily “Of the Fear of 
Death ” is not determined. 

Another early notice of the homilies is in 
Latimer’s Sermon on the Ploughers, 1549 :— 

“A liuely fayth, a justifying fayth, a fayth that maketh 
a man rightuous wythout respecte of workes, As ye haue 
it, verie well declared and set furth in the Howilie.”— 
Arber’s reprint, 1868, p. 19. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


The “pulpit form of 1 Cor. ii. 9” does not 
materially affect the meaning of the text, since 
nothing can “ enter into the heart of man” except 
as a conception or as an idea. It is of more im- 
portance to remark that the text is generally 
applied in pulpit quotation to what the apostle 
never intended it to apply—future blessedness— 
while it must be evident to any one who reads the 
tenth verse (“ But God hath revealed them unto us 
by his Spirit”), in conjunction with the ninth, 
that St. Paul spoke not of the future but of the 
present privileges of spiritually-minded Christians. 
Matthew xiii. 17 sheds some light on the passage. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Framinco (6 §, ii. 326, 450).—If the name 
of the bird is in Spanish flamenco, how did this 
become changed by Englishmen into flamingo? 
Ingo (pace Jingo!) is not an English ending. 
Does Minsheu say “quod sit... . vel quod pete- 
bantur” ? Most certainly Flanders had nothing 
to do with the bird, which is rare even in the 
extreme south of Europe, and is utterly unknown 
north of the fortieth degree of latitude. 

J. Dixon. 


A Morro rora Perrer-por (5" §. xii. 68, 155, 
296).—Since this last appeared in “N. & Q.” I 
have noticed the following, in Carminum Pro- 
verbialium Loci Communes (Lond., 1588), to illus- 
trate the sentiment :— 

“ Profusio, cui largior est copia rei cujusdam, ea pro- 
fusius licebit isti :— 

* Copia cui piperis, hoc vescitur ipse me 3 co 


ide 


Ep. MARSHALL, 


“Tue Goop Otp Cause” (6 S. ii. 306, 437). 
—For the history of the rise of this expression 
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after Cromwell’s death, see Masson’s Life of 
Milton, v. 444. Samvet R. Garpiner. 


Curistmas aS A CuristiaN Name (6™ §., i. 
981, 404; ii. 115, 337).—I was intimately ac- 
quainted with a lady who lived for many years in 
Dublin, and died not long since in London, who 
had been born on December 25, and whose second 
Christian name was Christmas. ABHBA, 


AUTHORS 
389).— 


oF Qvotatioss Wantep (6% S. ii. 


“ When last,” Kc. 
These well-known four lines, by some attributed to 
George Canning, by others to Ellis or Frere, were quoted 
in the House of Commons by Canning, during the debate 
on the Roman Catholic Disability Removal Bill (March 
16, 1821). Vide vol. iv. p. 283 of Canning's Speeches, 
by R. Therry, in 6 vols. 8vo., 1828. The lines are 
supposed to be a travesty of the fine sentiment in 
Shakespere’s As You Like It (III. v.):— 
** Say that you Ana me not,” &c. 
WinuiaM Piatt 
(6 S. ii. 409.) 
** Books should to one,"’ &c. 

From Sir John Denham's Poem on Prudence, ll. 83 

Wiiuram Piatt 





(6th S. ii. 448.) 
“ He first deceased ; she for a little tried 
To live without him; lik’d it not, and died.” 
Anusa has reversed the sex. The | inscription is ¢ n oe 
wife of Sir Albert Morton, and is given thus in Walt 
Life of Sir Henry Wotton. G. B. 
“My body's in Segovia,"’ &c. 

Bowring's Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain, 
p. 227. C, Davis. 





Ovr Curistmas NumBer. 
Writ Correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be geod enough to forward their 
communications, headed “‘ Christmas,” without delay ! 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Asgard and the Gods. Tales and Traditions of our 
Northern Ancestors told for Boys and Gir!s. Adapted 
from the Work of Dr. Ww. . “go by M. W. Mac 
dowall, and Edited by W. 8. W. Anson. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. p thedih et & Allen.) 

Tus is an excellent book, and it deserves to be thank- 

fully received by all who wish for an account of Northern 

mythology written in a popular style. No very great 
amount of adaptation or of editorial shaping seems to have 


] 


Mythology or Mallet’s Northern Antiquities will find in 
it much to attract and instruct them, and the great mass 
of readers will find it a most valuable aid towards 


| acquiring a clear and well-defined idea of the fair forms 





| The Orcadian Sketch- Bo ok: 


of old Northern religion. Commencing with cosmic 
myths and legends about the origin of mankind, it passes 
on to the gods and their opponents, and relates their 
various adventures up to the “ Twilight of the Gods” 
and the renewal of the world, all being +kilfully arranged 
and described in language poetic but clear. Little 
mention is made in it of the controversy, which has 
gathered strength since Dr. Wagner's work was first 
published, six years ago, with recard to the influence of 
the Chri-tian religion and of Keltic romance upon the 
records which have come down to us of old Northern 
heathenism and fiction, to the resemblance which to 
many eyes appears manifest between Baldur and Christ 
on the one hand, and between Loki and Lucifer on the 
other. 

“We must allow something for the influence of 
Christianity on the Gernianic races,” says Dr. Wagner 
in his concluding chapter, ‘‘especially with regard to 
Ragnarik, and the resurrection of the world, the Ases 
and men, and also in reference to Allfather, to the de- 
scription of the realm of Hel,and of the places of reward 
and punishment. It isa mistake to deny this influence, 
to make so much of the fact that the heathen had a 
foreboding of the existence of the one God, that the 
Edda possessed a water-hell and the Christian myth a 
hell of fire, and lastly to maintain th»t a knowledge of 
the Christian faith was impossible to the Scandinavians. 
— may not the indefinite foreboding, the misty con- 

eption of something divine, have first received a distinct 
forme in the consciousness of the heathen through Chris- 
tian influence !......Not only the Germans, but also the 
Scandinavians, early came into contact with Christianity, 
and this was the case even before the Wiking raids of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The Jutes, and perhaps the 
Danes and Norwegians as well, went to Christian Britain 
in the fifth century, and conquered it after a struggle 
that lasted for a hundred years. There these wild people 
were brought into contact with the Britons and even 
with their Christian priests, who gladly told the warlike 
and musical skalds about their own faith. These seeds 

1 purer religion took form and life in the poems of 
the skalds, which, however, retained their old Northern 
colouring.” 

It will be well if the present attractive work creates 
an interest in the 4 of many readers that will 
induce them to carry their researches further, and to 
study the excellent translation which its publishers have 
courageously undertaken of Grimm's Teutonic Mythology. 


being Traits of Old Orkney 
Life. Whitten partly in the Orkney Dialect. By 
Walter Traill Dennison. (Kirkwall, Peace & Son.) 

Aux lovers of folk-lore are deeply indebted to Mr 


| Dennison for this compilation; and not only the folk- 


been required, for it is in reality little more than a | 


translation of the first section of Dr, Wagner's Nordisch- 


germanische Gitler und Helden, which forms a part of 
that remarkably attractive and richly illustrated series | 


of works the “‘ Neue Jugend- und Hausbibliothek.” But 
the translation has been admirably executed; it is ac- 
companied by about a third of the spirited illustrations 
which the original work contained, and it forms a 
handsome volume well adapted for presentation. For 
boys especially it may be cordially recommended, as 
good, wholesome, spirit-stirring reading. But it is not 
by any means intended for juvenile minds alone. Even 
the possessors of such works as Thorpe’s .Vorthera 


lorist, but the philologist also, will here find much to 
interest him. Kone too soon have steps been taken 
to rescue from complete oblivion these interesting relics 
of the past. since the Orkney dialect is fust becoming 
obsolete. The original language, the Norse, called by 
the Orcadians themselves the “ Danska tong,” was super- 
seded by a transition dialect, half Norse, half Scotch, 
about 1470, although it would appear, according to Mr. 
Dennison, to have survived as a spoken language in four 
parishes at least up to the close of the seventeenth 
century. The Orcadians unfortunately possessed no lite- 
rature in either their ancient language or the transition 
dialect which succeeded it, and Mr. Dennison has, there- 


fore, been compelled to collect the stories here presented 
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to us from what he terms “ oral lore,” of which, he tells 
us, there is an abundant store. If so, it isa pity he did 
not give us more of it. He divides the old tales of 
Orkney into five classes, from the fourth of which, | 
“Mythical Folk-lore, Family History, and Tales of | 
Real Life,” he has selected the specimens before us, the 
best of which, in our opinion, is ‘‘The Heuld-Horn 
Rumpis.” The book is pretty equally divided between 
prose and verse. For his essays in the latter Mr. | 
Dennison, somewhat unnecessarily as it seems to us, 
apologizes, modestly claiming for them only the rank 
of verse as distinct from poetry. The dialect in which 
the majority of the pieces are written is that in use 
at the close of last century. It is now almost completely 
gone, having received its death-blow, says Mr. Dennison, 
from the establishment of schools by the 8.P.C K. Any 
one who has had no previous knowledge of it will be 
surprised to find the large number of old words and 
forms which survived in it. Mr. Dennison has supplied 
a short glossary, and promises us a fuller cne at some 
future time, which we shall be glad to see. But he 
must omit such entries as, “ Sict, an emphatic form of 
the Scotch sic.” One would like to know how the 
emphasis is produced by the addition of a &. He is 
probably aware of the tolerably complete Etynological 
Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect, by Mr. T. 
Edmonston, of Buness, Shetland, published in the 
Tra rctions of the Philological Society for 1866. The 
present work is sent out in a style which would reflect 
credit on any first-class London house. 


The Ci plete Works of Bret Havte.—Vol. lll 

the Argonauts, ke. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Like the second volume of Mr. Harte’s works, the present 
is a collection of short stories, confined mainly to Cali- 
fornian life. It is therefore unnecessary to speak of it 
in detail, as we have already sufficiently expressed our- 
selves as to the author’s remarkable success in this line 
In one or two of the examples contained in the present 
volume Mr. Harte tries the experiment of introducing 
a previous character, a practice which Thackeray and 
Trollope have sanctioned, but which is of somewhat 
doubtful expediency when the personage, like Colonel 
Starbottle of Siskiyou, is neither a particularly worship- 
In others of the tales there is a 
vellow-lhaired woman, who seems like a memory of Becky 
Sharp or Valérie Marneffe, but who certainly does not 
impress one as a creation of equal vigour. Nevertheless, 
there are things here for which one could forgive Mr. 
Harte a good many artistic mistakes. “ Wan Lee, the 
Pagan " and ‘‘ How Santa Claus came to Simpson's Bar,” 
the latter especially, deserve the highest praise for their 
note of reality. In the delineation of certain types of 
preternaturally developed and elf-like children their 
author is clearly without a rival, 


Modern Thought for November (Richardson & Best) 
and the number for Oct. 16 of the Publishers’ Weekly 
(New York, F, Leypoldt, editor and publisher), by a 
curious and happy coincidence, both contain matter of 
great interest to the “literary men” between whom 
“N.& Q.” has been for so long a “medium of inter- 
communication.” All our readers must take an interest 
in the progress towards an understanding between Great 
Britain and America on the subject of international 
copyright. The Publishers’ Weekly reproduces a cento 
of opinions from various sections of the New York press, 
and Modern Thought publishes a continuation of an 
article by Mr. J. Neville Porter.—The Journal of the 
National Indian Association for September and October 
(C. Kegan Paul) continues to furnish remarkable proofs 
of the truth of Lord Northbrook’s recent remarks on the 
activity of mind of young Indix, awakened by Western 


Tales of 


ful nor attractive one. 


SI 





| library, art gallery, and 


teaching, and seeking to penetrate beneath the surface 
of Western culture. The account, written from Bonn 
by a Hindoo, of the Russian Professor Minaieff’s re- 
searches into Sanskrit literature is very interesting, both 
in itself and from the above point of view.—From “ Terra 
Australis” we have the pleasant news of the founding 
of a South Australian Institute, comprising a public 
museums, The Addresses 
delivered at the Laying of the Foundation Stone of the 


| Institute (Adelaide, W. K. Thomas; London, Triibner) 


were spoken by the Governor of the colony, Sir W. F, 
Drummond Jervois, G.C.M.G., the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute, and the Minister of 
Education. Such a combination augurs well for the 
future prosperity of an institution which began in a 
**small wooden shanty, about twelve feet square,” with 
a library of eighty-two works, sent over in the same box 
with the charter of the new colony. The bookcases 
which are to be fitted in the new building will hold 
about 150,000 volumes. So much for progress at the 
Antipodes. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Erxest Baty.—1. If a wrong crest was accidentally 
registered, the matter might be brought to the notice of 
the College of Arms, who would doubtlets carefully weigh 
any evidence offered as to the correctness of the crest so 
submitted. If by the crest having been “ dormant for 
three generations” it is meant that no crest has been 
used, such temporary disuse would not, we apprehend, 
affect the right to carry a crest which has been duly re- 
gistered, with the coat to which it pertains. If the 
family have forgotten to register it they must, gud the 
crest, proceed de novo, and produce their evidence for 
the crest in question. 2. No official statement has, we 
believe, been published. 3. The arms assigned in Burke's 
General Armory, 1878, to the two names which you men- 
tion, differ so materially as to render their identity of 
origin highly improbable, while the name is in itself one 
of a class from which such identity cannot be inferred. 
Consult Burke’s Peerage under the title indicated in one 
of the accounts in the General Armory ; and see O' Hart's 
Trish Pedigrees. 

W. Goopatt.—Explained in Lysons’s Mag. Brit. 
Cheshire, as more properly “ Rood-eye,” or meadow of 
the rood, from an old cross, the base of which is still in 
existence, Morris, Etymology of Local Names, gives the 
A.-8. word Ha=—(1) water in general, (2) any running 
body of water, river, &c., and says it often occurs “‘in 
the names of marshes formed by rivers,” which exactly 
meets the Chester case. ye, Yeo, and Aye are slightly 
altered forms of Ea. 

C. W. Hotcate (Oxford).—It was announced, but 
never published in a separate volume, but merged into 
the Slang Dictionary. 

J. E. J. (Chippenham), “ Velasquez,” axte, p. 427.— 
We have a letter for you, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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